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Report of Working Party 
on Classics 



Introduction 

i. The Working Party was set up by the Department in 1965 
with the following terms of reference: 

To consider what changes, if any, require to be made in the 
curricula generally followed in Latin and in Greek in Scottish 
schools in order to ensure in each subject a balance between the 
various essential elements which will be appropriate to the circum- 
stances of the present day. 

a. Since the war and particularly in the last decade many aspects 
of secondary education have been subjected to critical scrutiny. 
Not unnaturally those concerned with the teaching of the classical 
languages have been questioning whether the study of Latin and 
Greek in the traditional way is making the contribution to education 
which the times require. In the circumstances it was considered 
necessary to make a fundamental re-appraisal of the aims of classical 
teaching and of the content of courses. 

3. The Working Party considered it an essential pr elimin ary to 
obtain up-to-date information on current practices in schools. At 
the beginning of session 1965-6, therefore, a questionnaire was 
circulated to all secondary schools in Scotland providing courses in 
one or both of the classical languages. At the same time certain 
statistical information was obtained from the Department’s records. 
The section of this report which immediately follows is a summary 
of the information obtained by these means. 



The Present Position 

4. Statistics were provided relating to the number of pupils 
studying Latin and Greek at all secondary stages for the ten years 
up to and including session 1964-5. These statistics show that at 
each stage the percentage of certificate course pupils studying Latin 
had fallen steadily during this period. The decline was particularly 
marked in Sill, where the proportion of certificate pupils studying 
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Latin fell from 38-39 per cent in 1955-6 to 19-22 per cent in 1964-5; 
the process was accentuated by the reorganisation of curricula which 
followed on the introduction of the Ordinary grade examination. 
On the other hand, it is noticeable that, since the Ordinary grade 
examination w-as introduced, the proportion of those studying Latin 
in Sill who continue the subject in SIV has greatly increased. In 
1958-9, for example, 4,037 pupils were studying Latin in SIV, i.e. 
47 per cent of those studying Latin in Sill in 1957-8; in 1964-5, on 
the other hand, 5,581 pupils were taking the subject in SIV, which 
represents about 88 per cent of the Sill total in 1963-4. In SV 500 
more pupils were studying Latin in 1964—5 than in i 955 ~~®> 6ut die 
number of pupils studying Latin as a percentage of all SV pupils 
fell from 37-34 to 20.41. The drop in SVI was even steeper, from 
25-91 to 10-67. In Greek, a clearly marked decline in the proportion 
of pupils studying the subject is evident in each of the last three 
years of the secondary course. Full statistics are given in the appendix 
to this report. 

5. Of all Scottish schools offering Latin, the majority do so in the 
first year of the secondary course, generally at the beginning of the 
first term. The number of schools, however, where Latin is begun in 
the second year is increasing. In one school the introduction of 
Latin has been experimentally postponed until the beginning of the 
third year. Although few schools make formal provision for a start 
at more than one point in the secondary course, most do attempt 
to meet the needs of individual pupils, by providing short courses. 
About 25 per cent of the schools have no post-Higher grade course. 
The others provide courses for university scholarship examinations 
or in preparation for university courses. Occasionally courses are 
provided in the fifth and sixth years for interest reasons. 

6. Rather more than half the schools continue to select pupils 
initially for the study of Latin on the basis of information supplied 
by existing transfer procedures. Most of the others use for selection 
the evidence provided by a common course varying in length from 
one term to one year. Only in a handful of schools is Latin still 
taught to all pupils in the first year. 

7. Normally three to four hours per week are devoted to Latin in 
the first and second years and four to five hours at the later stages. 
In some, but by no means all, schools with a second year start, a 
more generous time allocation is given. 

8. Substantially more than half the schools make provision for 
pupils in Ordinary and Higher grade courses to be taught separately 
in the fourth and subsequent years. In schools where separate 
instruction is not possible, some form of group teaching may be 
introduced. More usually, however, pupils in these schools all 
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follow the same course until they sit the Ordinary' grade examin- 
ation; alternatively all pupils follow a programme designed to lead 
to presentation on the Higher grade, but a decision is made at a 
late stage to allow the weaker pupils to sit the Ordinary grade 
examination. 

9. More than three-quarters of the schools offering Latin also 
provide opportunities for the study of Greek. A start is most 
commonly made in the third year, but, as in Latin, schools try to 
meet the needs of individual pupils. Where short courses are avail- 
able in the senior classes, generally a pass in the S.C.E. examination 
is aimed at. Interest courses, however, are relatively commoner in 
Greek than in Latin. 

10. Almost all schools use a course book which provides most of 
the material in reading, accidence, syntax and background for the 
first two or three years. In many schools supplementary reading 
books and special background books are introduced. In the third 
year of the course a transition is made from the reading material of 
the course book to a prose author, often via a simplified text. This 
author is almost invariably Caesar. A few schools introduce verse at 
this stage. 

11. In the fourth year Caesar and Virgil are widely read, and 
sometimes Livy and Cicero are introduced. Books of selections are 
extensively used, and the selections may include lyrics by Catullus 
and Horace in addition to extracts from the authors already men- 
tioned. In the fifth year Virgil, Livy and Cicero provide the bulk 
of the reading material. Towards the end of the year, however, 
excursions are sometimes made into other writers, for example 
Ovid, Pliny, Tacitus, the lyric poets and, exceptionally, a mediaeval 
author. In the sixth year in addition to Virgil and Cicero selections 
from Silver Latin authors and from the lyric poets are widely read. 
A few schools venture upon an introduction to the writings of 
Plautus, Terence and Lucretius. 

12. In Greek the first author read is usually Xenophon, followed 
by Thucydides, the orators, Euripides, and Homer. In the post- 
Higher grade year the range of reading is extended to include Plato, 
Herodotus, Sophocles and Aristophanes. 

13. About half the schools make use of translations from classical 
authors to a greater or lesser extent in the fifth and sixth years. They 
are sometimes used to introduce a major author or as a bridge 
between passages in a continuous work. They may serve to extend 
the pupils’ knowledge of content or to assist pupils studying 
independently. Translations are also used to give Latin pupils some 
acquaintance with the content of the works of Greek authors. 
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14- Translation from English into Latin forms part of all certifi- 
cate courses from the beginning. The majority of schools devote one- 
third of the time allocated to Latin to English-Latin work. A number 
of schools, however, devote a half or more than a half of their time 
to translation from English into Latin. Sentence composition is 
assiduously practised throughout the course. Most schools introduce 
continuous prose composition at some point in the fourth year. 

15. There are some departments which suffer from the serious 
disadvantage of having few or, in extreme cases, no reference books. 
Where these are available, they are used as source material for 
projects and model making; and for history and background 
studies; they are also used as the basis for individual assignments, 
most commonly in the sixth year. 

16. Most schools make some use of visual aids. Aural aids are still 
uncommon in classics departments, but records and tapes are 
gradually coming into use. About half the schools visit, at least 
occasionally, museums arid : sites of classical interest. Sites in 
England are regularly included in excursions or more extended 
tours. Visits abroad, mainly to Italy and in a few cases to Greece, 
are becoming more frequent. Pupils sometimes take part in 
excavations on Roman sites. . 

17. Very few classics departments make any provision for pupils 
not studying Latin or Greek. Background courses are sometimes 
provided, however, in the first year in schools where Latin is not 
begun until later. In one or .two schools, background and history 
courses are available to sixth !year pupils as optional activities. 



Justification and Aims off Classical Teaching 

18. The Working Party' are convinced that the study of the 
rlacsiral heritage has still an important contribution to make to 
secondary education. In the writings of the Greeks and the Romans 
is found a record of ways of life and thought which are fundamental 
to our understanding of Western civilisation. It is essential that in 
each generation there should be some who have direct access to the 
original sources of this knowledge. Moreover the Greeks and the 
Romans wrote much that is in itself worth reading because of its 
literary quality. The WorkingTarty believe that the full enjoyment 
of these literatures is possible only through the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages. On 'purely practical grounds the study of 
Latin and Greek is a desirable preliminary to advanced studies in 
certain fields of theology, philosophy, law, history, modem 
languages and English. - 
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1 9. The above considerations imply that the aims of classical 
teaching should be: 

1. To bring the pupils as quickly as possible to the stage where 
they can read and enjoy in the original languages what the Greeks 
and the Romans wrote. 

2. To study, at all stages of all courses in the classical 
languages, Greek and Roman history and civilisation; this study 
involves consideration of the achievements of the Greeks and 
Romans in architecture, art, government, law, medicine, 
philosophy and science. 

3. To provide courses in Greek and Roman history and 
civilisation for pupils other than those studying Latin and Greek. 

Reading 

20. The first aim of classics teaching should be to bring pupils 
as quickly as possible to the stage where they can begin to read and 
enjoy in the original languages what has been written in Latin and 
Greek, and thereafter to organise a reading programme wide 
enough and varied enough to maintain their interest, extend their 
mastery of the languages, and broaden their aesthetic experience. 

21. The requirements of the existing certificate examinations, 
however, exercise a restricting influence on the curricula of schools, 
particularly in the Ordinary grade course, where the scope and 
amount of what is read are confined within very narrow limits. It 
is indeed possible for pupils to study Latin for four years without 
having made the acquaintance of any author other than Caesar. 
Although this is an extreme case, it is in general true that the 
reading material at present in use is drawn from far too narrow a 
range of authors. 

22. It is admittedly less easy in Latin than in Greek to provide 
reading material which is not too difficult and is likely to make an 
immediate appeal to fourteen or fifteen-year-old pupils. But the 
difficulty would be significantly eased if teachers were, and felt 
themselves to be, free to select their reading material from a wider 
range of authors. Underlying the present restricted choice of authors 
are two traditional assumptions. The first is that whatever is read 
should have been written within the period when Latin literature is 
asserted to have been at its best, i.e. the “Golden” Age; the second 
is that prose authors should serve as models for composition or, at 
least, should not expose the pupil to the risk of imitating linguistic 
usages which diverge from a supposed “classical” norm. 

23. It is the view of the Working Party that these canons are no 
longer relevant, and that, in order to extend pupils’ experience and 
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to maintain their interest, it is necessary and desirable to draw upon 
the whole field of Latin writing. Among authors whose possibilities 
might be explored are Catullus, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny, Curtius, 
Petronius and Apuleius. A vast untapped source of material exists 
in poetry and prose written in mediaeval and later times; for 
example, selections from the Carmina Burana and from the works of 
George Buchanan could, it is felt, make a ready appeal to pupils. 

24. The subject matter should deal with a wide range of situations. 
Some passages will be selected because they deal with important 
aspects of Roman history and civilisation. It would seem reasonable 
to place a strong emphasis on passages which deal with Roman 
social and daily life. Every effort should be made to allay the 
impression, which sometimes exists among pupils at present, that 
Latin deals solely or predominantly with military matters. 

25. The amount of reading covered appears to be limited also by 
the normal practice of insisting on a detailed translation of every 
passage read. This inevitably slows up the process of reading, and 
sometimes even leads to failure by pupils to have any clear under- 
standing of what a particular passage is about. The Working Party 
recognise that there will always be a place for the careful, intensive 
study of passages deliberately chosen for the purpose. They are 
convinced, however, that the exclusive use of this method is quite 
inappropriate; it severely restricts the amount read, and has the 
result that many pupils, in fact, never reach the stage at which they 
can read Latin with confidence and enjoyment. 

26. If interest is to be maintained, therefore, it is essential that 
reading should be extensive as well as intensive. This can be 
achieved in various ways. On occasion the aim of the lesson should 
be rapid translation at sight, involving co-operation among the 
pupils and maximum help from the teacher. Sometimes pupils may 
be invited to paraphrase or summarise a passage, or, after it has 
been read aloud in Latin or read silently by the pupils, questions 
may be asked on the content. In many reading lessons comment on 
grammar and on syntax should be drastically reduced or even 
eliminated. Sections of exceptional difficulty can be omitted, or, in 
order to preserve the continuity of the narrative, translated or 
summarised by the teacher. It is not suggested that this list of 
possible methods is exhaustive, nor is it intended to imply that only 
one method is appropriate for any one lesson. 

27. Pupils should not be discouraged by material which is always 
so demanding in standard that they can read it only with difficulty. 
Efforts should be made at all stages to ensure that at least some of 
the reading matter is well within the linguistic competence of the 
pupils, since it is in dealing with such material that pupils develop 
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confidence in their own ability to read Latin rapidly with under- 
standing. 

28. The above considerations are, in general, applicable both to 
the Ordinary and to the Higher grade courses in Latin. At the latter 
level, however, extensive reading on a wider scale will be possible; 
and it is important that a considerable supply of varied material 
should be available. 

29. Intensive reading will continue to be an important element in 
the Higher grade course. It will among other things provide oppor- 
tunities for considering in detail the problems of translating a parti- 
cular passage so as to convey the author’s intentions in language 
appropriate to the subject matter and to current English usage. This 
is an exacting exercise which involves not only a wide experience of 
the resources of two languages, but also a sensitivity to shades of 
meaning, which only develops as pupils mature. 

30. No exception can be taken to the authors who form part of 
the normal Higher grade courses, but it is suggested that the scope 
of reading should be extended to include works of these authors 
which are less widely read in schools, such as the Eclogues and 
Georgies of Virgil, the letters and, possibly, the philosophical works 
of Cicero. Moreover, as with the Ordinary grade course, advantage 
should be taken of the entire range of writing in Latin, and there is 
a strong case for the inclusion in the course of such authors as Horace, 
Martial, Seneca and Tacitus, as well as mediaeval writers. 

31. Teachers will wish to read some works in their entirety, but if 
the necessary range and variety are to be achieved, a considerable 
part of the reading material should consist of extracts judiciously 
selected. Some works, such as the poems of Catullus and the odes of 
Horace, lend themselves naturally to such selection. Where selections 
are made from longer works, it is important to avoid scrappiness; the 
passages chosen should be intrinsically interesting and significant in 
themselves. 

32. Traditionally, the use of translations has been viewed with 
some suspicion. The Working Party believe that, even with a con- 
siderably increased programme of reading of Latin authors in the 
original, translations have an important part to play in a classics 
course, particularly now that so many good modem translations are 
available. They can be used to supplement an original text so as to 
give pupils some idea of a work as an artistic whole. They can also 
serve to introduce pupils to authors whose works are too difficult to 
read in the original or cannot, because of limitations of time, be 
included in the reading programme. For pupils who study Latin 
only, readings from Greek authors in translation are strongly 
recommended. 
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33. The general principles outlined above in the discussion of the 
reading content of Latin courses are equally relevant to Greek. There 
is little need, however, in Greek for any radical alteration in the 
range of authors covered. Courses are shorter and classes smaller; 
and the works read initially are suitable both in content and in 
difficulty. Nevertheless, reading in the Ordinary grade course might 
profitably be widened to include Lucian and New Testament Greek, 
and in the Higher grade course a place should be found for Hero- 
dotus and Plato, and possibly also for Aristophanes and selections 
from the Greek Anthology. 

34. The Working Party are aware that the suggestions made 
above for widening the scope of the reading programme will make 
heavy demands on the energy and resourcefulness of teachers, and 
they are particularly conscious that texts and books of selections of 
the type envisaged are not readily available. The position, however, 
is not so serious as teachers sometimes suppose; there are, for ex- 
ample, one or two anthologies of passages from mediaeval authors in 
print, and several books of selections which go beyond the limits of 
the classical canon. In any event, it is hoped that, if teachers agree 
that the changes suggested by the Working Party are desirable and 
necessary, they will be willing, individually or in groups, to make 
their own selection of texts for use with their pupils. Some investiga- 
tion of the texts available in other countries might be of advantage. 



Oral Work 

35. Many teachers make use of Latin in question and answer 
sessions in the early years of the course. This approach helps to main- 
tain interest, it develops familiarity with the language, and it is of 
great value in fixing forms and language patterns which the teacher 
considers essential. At more advanced levels some pupils derive great 
aesthetic pleasure from hearing passages read aloud or from reading 
aloud themselves. Many of the great works in the classical languages 
were certainly written to be appreciated aurally in the first instance, 
and it is possible that pupils in the senior classes may come to ap- 
preciate from an oral reading nuances of meaning and emotional 
overtones which might otherwise pass unnoticed. 

36. Preliminary reading aloud of new passages by the teacher is 
of considerable value, especially in the younger classes. It provides 
training in pronunciation, it accustoms the pupil’s ear to the rhythm 
and quantities of Latin, and it trains the pupil to approach the 
meaning of a passage through sense-units, phrases, clauses, even 
whole sentences, rather than through isolated words. 
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37- A pupil should, however, never be asked to read aloud a 
passage he is unlikely to understand in broad outline. Such an 
exercise may be as profitless as asking him to read a list of words 
from a dictionary. Furthermore the reading in such circumstances 
cannot fail to be bad, and the inevitable faulty phrasing will make 
comprehension of the passage more difficult. 

38. Successful use is made of the techniques of aural comprehen- 
sion in a few schools. Although it is unlikely that aural comprehen- 
sion will ever have for the classical department the importance it 
has in the modem languages classroom, it is nevertheless a useful 
device for developing familiarity with basic language patterns, and 
for ensuring the immediate recall of essential items of vocabulary. 
Further experiment, however, is necessary to ascertain the precise 
value of such techniques for classics pupils. 

39. Oral practice and repetition can be diversified and enriched 
in many ways. Pupils can, for example, be encouraged to learn by 
heart passages in prose or verse which have made an appeal to them. 
Use can be made of musical settings of Latin words, the range of 
which extends from student songs like Gaudeamus igitur and carols 
like Personent hodie to Carl OrfFs Carmina Burana, all feasible for class- 
room performance. Many of our greatest hymns are sung to the tunes 
of their Latin originals and can easily be learned in Latin, for in- 
stance Veni Creator Spiritus. The most profound Christian Latin poems, 
such as the Dies Irae or Stabat Mater, have been set to music by some 
of the greatest composers, and, although the settings are normally 
too elaborate to be sung in class, there is scope for valuable co-opera- 
tion between music and classics departments in familiarising pupils 
with the words and the music. 

40. Again, plays in Latin give a sense of actuality in the use of the 
language. Books of classroom plays are available, which are not only 
entertaining and instructive in themselves, but give the authentic 
flavour of Roman Comedy and lead on naturally to Plautus and 
Terence. Here too, if stage performance is envisaged with approp- 
riate costume and scenery, the assistance of other departments, 
particularly art and homecraft, can be enlisted. 

41. In Scottish schools a considerable degree of uniformity of 
pronunciation already exists, and no useful purpose would be 
served by attempting to be dogmatic about minor points which are 
still in dispute. It is, however, important to ensure that pronunciation 
is consistent throughout a department. The rules governing stress, 
for example, are well-known and straightforward, and should be 
observed. The importance of quantity should be emphasised from 
the beginning. For the rest, the rules laid down should be as few and 
as simple as possible. 
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Vocabulary 

42. In order to attain facility in reading, pupils must be able to 
recognise at sight a vocabulary of commonly occurring words and 
phrases, which will increase steadily throughout the course. In the 
choice of words to be remembered — and much of this work will be 
a matter of deliberate memorisation — the teacher will have to be 
fairly rigorous in his selection, to avoid overburdening the pupil at 
any point in his course, and to avoid creating the impression that 
all words are of equal importance. Structure words such as con- 
junctions and prepositions, adverbs of time and place and pronouns 
should receive particular emphasis, since they are of such frequent 
occurrence. 

43. No new word or expression should be memorised which is not 
first met in a reading context or at least suggested by it. There will 
be frequent opportunities for profitable vocabulary work, when 
words encountered in reading can be used to illustrate important 
principles of word-formation, for example, audere, audax, audacia, 
audacter. Other words may suggest topics round which words can 
be grouped for revision purposes, for example, words connected 
with weather or time or parts of the body. 

44. The keeping of individual word lists has been standard 
practice in many schools. This is a useful practice, but it requires 
fairly close supervision by the teacher to ensure that pupils do not 
write down indiscriminately every new word, and that what they 
do write is correct. 

45. Pupils should be taught how to tackle in their reading words 
which they have not met before, and which in many instances they 
need not memorise. They should be taught to identify basic root 
elements, and be able to recognise them as they occur in associated 
words and derivatives, for example in rego, rex, regina, regrnan, regius, 
regnare. They should study the changes in meaning resulting from 
the addition of prefixes and suffixes, for example in the compounds 
of mitto. The value and the dangers of making deductions about the 
meaning of a Latin word because there is an English derivative 
should be pointed out. Pupils should also be encouraged to make 
sensible deductions about the meaning of unfamiliar words from the 
general meaning of the passage they are studying. 

46. It must be emphasised from the beginning of the course that 
there are few Latin or Greek words which can in all contexts be 
rendered by the same unchanging English word or expression. It is 
little short of disastrous, for example, to assume that cum with the 
subjunctive always or even most commonly means “since”, or that 
peter e always, or indeed often, means “to seek”. In this connection 
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the intelligent use of a major Latin dictionary should be taught in 
the senior dasses. 

The Study of Accidence and Syntax 

47. To achieve facility in reading with understanding, pupils 
must become familiar with the basic accidence and syntax of Latin 
and Greek. Since these languages are structurally so different from 
the pupils’ native language, the process of familiarisation must be a 
gradual one, especially in the early stages. Since, too, accidence and 
syntax have no significance except in so far as they further the 
pupils’ reading ability, it is very desirable that new points should 
first be met in a reading context. 

48. The traditional order of presentation of accidence and syntax 
makes this approach difficult. Accidence is studied in exhaustive 
detail and in an order which has insufficient regard for the frequency 
of occurrence of the various forms in the written language. As a 
result of this practice accidence largely determines the content of 
the reading matter in the early stages of the course instead of arising 
from it. Similar considerations affect the treatment of the syntactical 
elements of the language, which are studied mainly in the order of 
presentation adopted by the textbook of prose composition in use. 

49. There seems no good reason why, generally speaking, the 
declensions of nouns and the conjugations of verbs should be intro- 
duced seriatim and in their entirety. Such a method may highlight 
differences and obscure similarities, it may create the impression 
that all parts of the noun and verb are of equal importance, and it 
may focus unnecessary attention on irregularities that hardly merit 
a passing comment. In the initial stages vocabulary may be so 
restricted for many months that the reading material neither com- 
mends itself to the intelligence nor appeals to the interest of the 
pupils. Too often this material is excessively preoccupied with 
military matters, whereas the main emphasis should normally be on 
the situations of everyday life. A serious consequence of this may be 
that the pupils form a distorted impression of the language itself and 
of the people who used it. 

50. It is suggested that cases should be introduced separately, 
perhaps in the order nominative, accusative, ablative, genitive, 
dative, vocative; and that, as each case is introduced, the pupils 
should from the outset be made familiar with its forms in common 
words drawn from at least the first three declensions. Personal and 
demonstrative pronouns, the common numerals and a greater 
variety of conjunctions and prepositions than at present might be 
introduced early in the course. In this way the content of reading 
would be more varied than has normally been the case. 
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51. A similar approach might be made to the introduction of the 
forms of the verb. To extend vocabulary and permit greater variety 
of reading material, it would be useful to begin with the third 
person singular and plural of a variety of tenses of verbs of all con- 
jugations. Tenses which occur less frequently, such as the future 
perfect and pluperfect indicative, need not be mastered at this stage. 
The passive voice, deponent verbs and infinitives might well be 
introduced before the active voice is learned in its entirety. 

52. It will, of course, be necessary to learn the paradigms of 
nouns and verbs as a means of consolidation and reference later in 
the course. The precise point at which this is done will be a matter 
for the individual teacher to decide in the light of his own circum- 
stances. If pupils already have wide experience of a considerable 
range of inflections encountered in the way described above, they 
are likely to have a better appreciation of the value of systematic 
arrangement of accidence. At the same time they should be 
encouraged, as far as possible, to build up their own paradigms. 

53. Such an approach to accidence will place far fewer restric- 
tions on the choice of vocabulary in the early stages. In addition, the 
initial burden of accidence inherent in learning the paradigms 
seriatim will be considerably reduced. In this way the content of the 
reading passages can from the outset be as varied and as interesting 
as real life situations are. 

54. Most elementary course books in current use are not designed 
to promote the approach suggested, and the task of adapting and 
supplementing them will be a formidable one and may well prove 
impossible. The Working Party, therefore, recommend as a matter 
of urgency that an ad hoc body consisting of teachers and others be 
set up to devise and collate material suitable for the initial stages of 
the courses envisaged. 

55. A good deal of Latin syntax causes difficulty to the pupil only 
when he is required to translate from English into Latin. The 
gerundival forms expressing obligation, for example, could be 
treated, to start with at least, as vocabulary, and the use of the sub- 
junctive in cum clauses, in indirect questions, in result clauses and in 
subordinate clauses in indirect speech need cause no difficulty in 
reading Latin. 

56. New syntactical points are not necessarily best consolidated 
by translation from English into Latin. The use of pattern sentences 
in Latin and mutation and substitution exercises have an important 
part to play, and are particularly appropriate for intensive spells in 
the language laboratory; the tape recorder can be employed for the 
same purpose in the classroom. Simple free composition, based, for 
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example, on pictures and line drawings, can also play a useful role 
in the familiarising process. 

57. Translation from English into Latin must never be an end in 
itself. It may be a useful and even a necessary means in certain 
circumstances. Where the Latin construction differs markedly from 
its English counterpart as in, for example, indirect statements, 
purpose clauses and indirect commands, and the ablative absolute, 
English-Latin drill may be a valuable additional means of rein- 
forcement. Such drill should be kept to a minimum, and the English 
sentences should be devised to help the pupil to recognise differences 
in idiom. For this purpose the sentences should be short, and they 
should not be contrived as a device for the simultaneous revision of 
syntactical work already covered. 

58. If the approach outlined above is adopted, in the later years 
of the course English-Latin drill will be much less necessary than it 
is at present. New syntactic features will sometimes require rein- 
forcement through the translation of English-Latin sentences of the 
type mentioned earlier, but the pupils should first have experience 
of such features in a reading context. Practice of this kind should 
arise naturally from the Latin text in use; it should never be dictated 
by the order of topics in a manual of English-Latin composition. 

59. It is recognised that continuous prose composition may be a 
valuable exercise in itself for a minority of pupils, since it can help 
the mature mind towards a fuller appreciation of the structure and 
style of the Latin language. It may moreover be necessary for the 
small group who will pursue their study of Latin to university level. 
The great majority of pupils aiming at presentation on the Higher 
grade of the S.C.E. examination, however, will not have attained 
the necessary maturity and will not have sufficient time, in any case, 
for the practice of prose composition to be more than a mechanical 
exercise in the use of vocabulary, grammatical forms and syntactical 
constructions. There is no longer, therefore, any justification for the 
systematic practice of prose composition, whether in the form of 
isolated sentences or continuous passages, as an element in a course 
lading to presentation in the Higher grade examination. 

Greek 

60. The study of Greek is not normally begun earlier than the 
third year, when pupils will already have had some experience of an 
inflected language. Care should be taken not to waste time on the 
learning of forms such as the dual or of irregularities of accidence 
rarely encountered in reading. In all respects, what has been said 
above about English-Latin applies with equal force to English- 
Greek. 
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Greek and Roman History and Civilisation 

61. A course whose main aim is the reading with understanding 
and enjoyment of one or both of the classical languages cannot be a 
complete and satisfying experience unless the study of Greek and 
Roman civilisation is a significant element in it. Frequent references 
to background topics and frequent explanations of background 
detail will inevitably be necessary during most reading lessons, but 
it would be a mistake to assume that such incidental treatment will 
suffice. The study must be systematic, and will merit a substantial 
allocation of the time available for the course; at no stage should it 
be an optional, peripheral activity. 

62. In the first and second years of the Latin course teachers 
already devote considerable attention to classical myths and legends, 
to many aspects of Roman life, and to some of the more memorable 
episodes in the history of the kings and of the republican period. It 
is recommended that the scope of these studies should be widened 
to include the lives of outstanding figures in the imperial period. 
Reading material can sometimes be introduced to give greater 
reality to these studies. This may not be possible on a very ambitious 
scale because of the pupils’ lack of experience in the language, but 
appropriate passages in translation should be freely used. The 
choice of topics will be largely the teacher’s, but any special interest 
shown by the pupils should be encouraged. Projects, scrapbooks and 
such practical activities as model-making are particularly appropri- 
ate in the early stages. In all these activities, the pupils themselves 
should, as far as possible, gather information and use it for individual 
or group projects. 

63. A variety of reference books dealing with all aspects of Greek 
and Roman life will be necessary. Visits to museums and to sites of 
Roman archaeological interest at home and, if the opportunity 
arises, to Greek and Roman remains abroad will add realism to the 
pupils’ studies. The time factor and the geographic location of many 
schools, however, may make frequent visits of this nature impossible. 
All departments, therefore, should make use of films, film-strips, 
slides and transparencies, which are now in good supply; many 
classics departments could well be allocated a projector for their 
exclusive use. It is clear that some classical departments will need a 
much more generous allocation of available funds than they have 
been receiving in recent years, if they are to acquire an adequate 
supply of reference books and visual material. 

64. The studies and activities pursued by the younger pupils 
should provide a broad general framework and encourage habits of 
working and thinking which are essential for the developments 
envisaged in the later years. As the pupils mature, increasing 
sophistication in research methods is possible, and greater facility in 
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the comprehension of Latin should lead to more use being made of 
original source material. 

65. The older pupils should undertake studies in depth, the topics 
being selected mainly, but not exclusively, from the last century bc 
and the first century ad. A possible starting point, for example, 
might be a consideration of life in Rome under the dictatorship of 
Caesar. There might be reference to military coups in the earlier 
part of the century and to the emergence of autocracy at the end of 
it. There could be a topographical comparison between Rome of 
that time and Rome of today, and the economic conditions in rural 
and urban areas might be contrasted. Since study in depth is 
essential, only a few topics can be studied, but these must be selected 
with care so that as many facets of Roman civilisation as possible 
are involved. It should be feasible within such a study to cater for 
the special interests of individual pupils, which will now be emerging 
more clearly. 

66. In the fifth year one of the works read in class could be the 
core of an extended study of the author and of the wider significance 
of his work. For instance, if the work in question were Aeneid IV, the 
class would fit the book into its context by reading other parts of the 
Aeneid in translation, they would learn something of the author’s 
life against the background of his times, they would come to know 
something of his other works, at least in translation, they might 
consider the political and social significance of the Aeneid, and they 
might be mature enough to have some appreciation of the skill 
with which the author suits his language to his theme. In addition 
pupils, either individually or in groups, should study a topic dictated 
by their personal interest or by their future vocational intention. 

67. In the post-Higher sixth year topics might be selected under 
broad heads such as philosophy, science, Roman law, and constitu- 
tional developments in accordance with the interests of individual 
pupils. The pupils will now have considerable facility in under- 
standing Latin, so that original source material can be widely used. 
The studies undertaken might lead to the production of a minor 
thesis and also of papers to be read to sixth-year discussion groups 
which will contain pupils whose major interests are in subjects other 
than classics. Many non-classicists may, for example, be interested 
in recent work on Mycenaean Civilisation or the Etruscans or on the 
decipherment of linear B. Questions of current interest or contro- 
versy can be considered in the light of what Latin writers had to say 
about broadly similar problems; the containment of the Germans, 
the emergence of large agricultural units and rural depopulation, 
and the attempts under the Empire to halt the decline in moral 
standards all have their modern counterparts. 
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68. Opportunities should be sought at all stages for co-operation 
with other departments. In the carrying out of projects by the 
younger pupils the help of the art and technical departments might 
be enlisted and reference has already been made to possible co-opera- 
tion with music and homecraft teachers. The classics teacher might 
co-operate with his history colleague in planning a study in depth. 
At sixth-year level classics departments could have a common in- 
terest with English or modem language departments in studying, for 
example, different treatments of the same theme such as the stories 
of Orpheus, Antigone, or Electra. 

6g. With pupils studying Greek the same approach is envisaged 
as in the later stages of the Latin course. It is true that Greek is not 
normally begun until the third year, but the pupils will have gained 
two years in maturity, and the more important Greek myths will 
have been dealt with along with the Roman myths. The topics for 
study in depth will be chosen freely from the period 600-300 bc, 
but many teachers would probably wish to include some study of 
Greece at the time of the Persian invasions, of Pericles, and of Alex- 
ander the Great. 



Background studies for non-classics pupils 

70. It is very desirable that all pupils should have some knowledge 
of the origins of Western civilisation. For this reason as many first 
and second-year pupils as possible, irrespective of their course of 
study, should be given an introduction to Greek and Roman civilisa- 
tion. The topics and activities already suggested for pupils studying 
Latin at this level are appropriate also for non-classics pupils, but 
for the latter it is even more important that the content of the course 
provided should be obviously relevant to their own life and experi- 
ence. A time allocation of one or two periods a week would not be 
unreasonable. 

7 1 * ft is suggested also that schools should consider experimenting 
with optional courses for third and fourth-year pupils which will not 
lead to certificate presentation. The main emphasis in such a course 
would be in contrasting the Greek and Roman way of life with our 
own. Such topics as plumbing and central heating, food, cosmetics 
and fashions, entertainment and family life might be studied. 

72. Classics departments should be prepared to provide a course 
as an optional element in general sixth-form studies. Here the em- 
phasis would be on the ideas of the Greeks and the Romans, with 
the intention of placing them in a significant context in relation to 
other fields of study. Appropriate themes at this level might be: 
Plato’s contribution to Western philosophy; the ideas of Aristotle on 
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politics, ethics and poetry; the influence of Greek and Roman 
literary forms; ancient and modern concepts of education. 



Time Allocation 

73. Two general points require to be made. In the first place, the 
changes in curricular emphasis which are envisaged in no way imply 
that the time given on average at present to the study of the subject 
can be reduced; on the contrary, the time saved by drastically re- 
ducing the attention given to translation from English into Latin will 
be fully needed to ensure a worthwhile programme of reading and an 
adequate study of history and civilisation. Secondly, it is recognised 
that, with later starts than has been traditional, some account should 
be taken of the greater maturity of the pupils; it is still, however, 
important that the shortening of the course should be compensated 
to some extent by a more generous allocation of time. 

74. With the above considerations in mind the Working Party 
have thought it desirable to indicate with some precision the mini- 
mum allocation of time which is required for implementing the type 
of programme recommended in their report. For an Ordinary grade 
course lasting four years, a weekly allocation of time amounting in 
total to twenty periods over the four years will be necessary and for 
a three-year course eighteen periods. Some pupils may wish or may 
be advised to reconsider their choice of subjects on entry into the 
third year of the secondary course; for pupils of average ability 
beginning Latin at this point 14-16 periods over two years will be 
required. For Higher grade courses 24-27 periods over the course 
will be needed, depending on its duration. Because of the number of 
variables involved it would be unrealistic to suggest time allocations 
for short courses in the fifth and sixth years. Whatever the nature of 
the course, however, the Working Party consider it important that 
the periods allocated to Latin should be spread evenly over the week, 
and that Latinless days should be avoided as far as possible, particu- 
larly in the initial stages of the course. 

75. In Greek for a two-year Ordinary grade course twelve periods 
over two years will be required, and for a three-year Higher grade 
course 18-20 periods. It is, of course, desirable that pupils studying 
Greek should be taught alone for a reasonable number of periods 
each week. 

S.C.E. Examination 

76. It is recognised that the form of the examination is a matter 
for the S.C.E. Examination Board in consultation with interested 
parties. The Working Party, however, feel obliged to point out that 
the schools will be unable to implement the recommendations con- 
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tained in their report without drastic changes in the present content 
of the examination on both the Ordinary and Higher grades in Latin 
and Greek. They have, therefore, given some consideration to the 
type of examination which would provide an appropriate objective 
for pupils who have followed the courses outlined. 

77. It is suggested that any review of the examination should take 
account of the following considerations : 

( 1 ) Although the knowledge of accidence is essential for reading 
with understanding, special questions designed to test isolated 
items of accidence have no intrinsic value, and should not, there- 
fore, be included in the examination. 

(2) Translation from English into Latin or Greek is a means to 
an end, and it is the function of the examination to test ends rather 
than means. It is felt, therefore, that questions designed to test 
ability to translate from English into Latin or Greek, whether in 
the form of isolated sentences or continuous prose, should have no 
part in the examination on either grade. 

(3) Tests of reading ability are essential: they should include 
not only translation into English but also comprehension. The 
scale and type of assistance given to pupils in tests of unseen 
translation should be reviewed. Whether texts should be pre- 
scribed on either grade and, if so, how they should be examined 
are questions for discussion between the interested bodies. 

(4) Knowledge of history and civilisation should be tested at all 
levels. It is suggested that up to 40 per cent of the marks for the 
whole examination might well be allocated to this branch. The 
present form of testing this branch in the Ordinary grade paper 
is unsatisfactory and should be abandoned. Various possibilities 
merit consideration, such as tests based on periods and topics 
nominated from year to year by the Board, and assessment of 
course work. 
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